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| New South NOTES. | 


Time, delay, patience are words 
frequently employed in discussions 
of desegregation. In almost every 
conversation and article these words 
crop up in one manner or another. 
New South brings its readers a pro- 
vocative article by Lewis M. Killian, 
associate professor of sociology at 
Florida State University, in which 
he maintains that hypocrisy and self- 
deception underlie the plea for de- 
lay in desegregating. Mr. Killian 
lists the reasons given for delay and 
tells why these reasons are not valid. 

In another interesting article, Ar- 
thur S. Miller of Emory University’s 
Lamar School of Law, gives a brief 
history of interposition and demon- 
strates that this tactic has no legal 
basis. 

New South borrows an article from 
the New Republic in which Dr. Ian 
Stevenson, a psychiatrist, discusses 





prevalent attitudes toward desegrega- 
tion and tells how fear blinds a 
prejudiced person to the evidence of 
reason. 

Recently, the General Assembly of 
the Methodist Church reaffirmed its 
resolution which labels discrimina- 
tion solely on the basis of race as 
“unfair and un-Christian.” The As- 
sembly also adopted a new resolu- 
tion recommending that individual 
churches take voluntary steps to 
abolish racial bars. This resolution 
is reprinted in its entirety. 

New South also reprints a letier 
to The Reporter in which William 
Faulkner repudiates statements quot- 
ing him as saying he would choose 
his native Mississippi over the Unit- 
ed States. 

Rounding out the issue is an edi- 
torial from the Louisville Times in 
which legal discrimination versus il- 
legal discrimination is discussed. 
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By LEWiS M. KILLIAN 





In recent months an attitude which 
can best be called the “position of de- 
lay” has come to be identified as the 
respectable, Southern 
viewpoint on school desegregation. The 
slogan of those who take this position 


is, “Give us time 


even _ liberal. 





we're not ready.” 
It is not an attitude of defiance toward 
the Supreme Court or of disagreement 
with the principle of the Brown deci- 
sion. Yet, in the long run, the position 
of delay may prove more detrimental 
in its effects on eventual compliance 
than will a posture of defiance. 

The position of delay should not be 
confused with gradualism. Since May 
31, 1955, when the United States Su- 
preme Court issued a “gradualist de- 
cree,’ gradualism must be associated 
with progressive compliance in good 
faith. Such gradual compliance would 
begin with small steps, but it would be- 
gin soon. The N.A.A.C.P.’s strategy of 
piecemeal attacks on segregated schools 
throughout the South is implicitly grad- 
ualist. That gradualism now implies ac- 
ceptance of the decision and progress 





Dr. Lewis M. Killian is professor of 
sociology, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Hypocrisy 
O 


“Delay” 


towards compliance is recognized by 
the They 
can denounce any form of gradualism 


avowed _ prosegregationists. 
as readily and violently as they do so- 
called “extreme” positions. 

Undoubtedly some white Southern- 
ers pretend to take the delaving posi- 
tion when their real attitude is one of 
defiance. They hypocrisy of their ap- 
proach is not subtle at all. It is quite 
evident to the person who practices it, 
and is often evident to his audience. 
But some white Southerners do adopt 
the position of delay not as a shrewd 
tactic but as an honest, sincere credo. 
Here the hypocrisy is subtle indeed, for 
it rests on a colossal act of self-decep- 
tion, a failure to analyze logically the 
probable consequences of delay. 

The position of delay contains two 
main principal premises. One is that, 
since the South is “not ready” for de- 
segregation, any positive steps towards 
bringing it about will lead to “grave 











“Our way of living together in 
America is a strong but delicate 
fabric. It is made up of many 
threads. It has been woven over 
many centuries by the patience 
and sacrifice of countless liberty- 
loving men and women. It serves as 
a cloak for the protection of poor 
and rich, of black and white, of 
Jew and Gentile, of foreign and 
native born. Let us not tear it 
asunder. For no man knows, once 
it is destroyed, where or when 


man will find its protective 
warmth again.” — Wendell L. 
Willkie. 











consequences,” “tragic results,” and the 
like. The second premise is that if the 
status quo is left undisturbed, time and 
the natural course of events will bring 
the South is 
“ready” and desegregation can be ac- 


a situation in which 
complished easily. If there is any valid- 
ity to the first premise, it is because it 
the self-fulfilling 


prophecy. The second premise is log- 


has nature of a 
ically untenable. 

The thinly veiled threat implicit in 
the usual prediction of “grave trouble” 
is that of 
Those who predict such “trouble” are 


violence and mob action. 


always careful to deplore it, but even 
highly placed government officials re- 
sponsible for enforcing the law indi- 
cate that they regard it as inevitable. 
Verbally they surrender to the mob be- 
fore it even gathers. What greater en- 
couragement could a violently-disposed 
ask? 


dence can law-abiding citizens be ex- 


minority And how much confi- 
pected to place in officials who declare 
that they are helpless even before they 


have been challenged? If there will be 
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“tragic consequences” if desegregation 
is attempted, it will be not because 
they are inevitable but because the very 
people who could and should prevent 
them have told the mob, “Go to it — 
we can’t stop you.” Battles are some- 
times lost by warriors who expect to 
win, but they are rarely won by soldiers 
who expect to lose. 

Thus delay justified by this premise 
hardens resistance, rather than discour- 
aging it. Why, then, assume that delay 
alone will lead to a dissipation of hard- 
core resistance to desegregation? The 
determined prosegregationists are not 
asking for delay. They are demanding 
retreat from the principle that segre- 
gation is unconstitutional. As long as 
the legal principle stands, they will be 
alert to any moves in the direction of 
turning principle into practice. Even af- 
firmation of the principle will stir them 
to action. Ministers and schoolmen who 
have lost their posts for mere verbal 
approval of the desegregation principle 
will attest to this. The conflict is a mor- 
al one, and the violent fringe will not 
subside until they either have been 
overruled by practice or have seen their 
views become orthodoxy. 


Wrong Premise 


In the premise that time will solve 
the problem lurks the assumption, how- 
ever, that these extremists will die and 
that succeeding generations will some- 
how be willing to accept desegregation 
peacefully. But can we assume that the 
advocates of segregation would sit idly 
by while the people they denounce as 
“subversive,” “communistic,” and the 
like teach their children that segrega- 
tion is wrong? There is no evidence 
that we can. Now that the moral issue 
of segregation vs. integration has been 
joined in the courts, the churches, and 
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Speaking of streetcar segregation. this passage from “The Negro in 
Virginia,” a 1940 Works Progress Administration publication sponsored 
by the State Conservation Commission, may be of interest: 


“Mary Curtis Lee. daughter of Gen. Robert E. Lee. deliberately flout- 
ed the law on the same streetcar line. Taking a seat on the Alexandria 
car in Washington, she refused to move forward when the car crossed 
the Potomac River into Virginia. At Alexandria she was arrested and 
conducted to police headquarters, where testimony revealed that she had 
been guilty of violating the same law before.” 








the political arena, advocacy of deseg- 
regation, now or ever, has become a 
serious threat to prosegregationists who 
perceive quite clearly that this is a last- 
ditch struggle. Right now, people in 
the Deep Southern states are being at- 
tacked not for practicing desegregation 
The 


prosegregationist bloc in the South will 


but for advocating it. hard-core 
surely take steps to perpetuate itself. 
Time alone will not eliminate it. 

Even without their special pleading. 
delay in beginning the practice of de- 
segregation will retard, if not preclude, 
the process of attitude change which is 
supposed to bring an end to delay. 
Children will still grow up in a society 
in which segregation, legal or not, is 
normal. They will still be able to say, 
“Segregation is our customary way of 
life.” Whenever it begins, and no mat- 
ter how long it takes, desegregation 
will require. a painful period of read- 
justment not just to a new idea but to 
new patterns of behavior. Those who 
sincerely plead for delay today are 
really saying, “Integration must come, 
but don’t let it happen to us!” But 
delay will only set the stage for one 
generation after another to utter the 
same plea. 

Yet another premise hidden in the 
plea for delay is the dream that time 
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will make Negroes. collectively, so ac- 
ceptable to whites that integration will 
arouse little resistance. This premise 
involves, first of all, a flat rejection 
of the view of the United States Su- 
preme Court, expressed in the Brown 
decision, that segregation itself makes 
for inferiority. Those who plead ac- 
the but 
argue for delay should face this con- 


ceptance of court’s decision 
tradiction in their position. But in ad- 
dition to being defiant, this argument 
is utopian. Nowhere in the history of 
mankind is there evidence to justify 
the expectation that an aggregate of 
several million fallible human beings 
will ever become homogeneously clean. 
healthy. and well-behaved. Claims that 
such homogeneity is possible are to be 
found in the fascist myth of the super- 
men and the communist myth of the 
classless society. Even with truly equal 
opportunity, which they do not have, 
Negroes, like whites, will continue to 
have their minority of the lazy, the 
dirty, the diseased, and the immoral. 
Yet the existence of this minority is 
one of the principal arguments for de- 
lay. It is this minority which arouses 
the hearts of 
white parents when they think of de- 


fear and revulsion in 


(Continued on page 12) 











THE INTERPOSITION GAMBIT 


By ARTHUR S. MILLER 


In recent months five Southern 
states, seeking to avoid the impact of 
the Supreme Court decision on racial 
segregation in the public schools, have 
resurrected the historical doctrine of 
“interposition.” Through this doctrine 
the _ state “interpose” 
themselves between the Court and the 
people of the states. The states are Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, South Carolina, Ala- 


governments 


bama and Mississippi. 

The basic theory on which this move- 
ment rests is the view that the Consti- 
tution established a Union of co-equal 
sovereign states, joined together in a 
compact under which certain limited 
powers were delegated to the central 
government with the bulk being re- 
tained by the local state governments. 
This is the so-called “compact” theory 
of the Constitution. It is opposed by 
the other view which holds to the 
theory that the Constitution was an act 
of the people generally. Proponents of 
interposition assert the rights of each 
state to judge for itself whether an in- 
fraction of the compact (the Constitu- 
tion) has occurred, and to interpose its 
powers when deemed necessary and in 





Arthur S. Miller is an associate pro- 
fessor of the Lamar School of Law, 
Emory University, Emory University, 
Georgia. This article was prepared for 
simultaneous publication in NEW SOUTH 
and in the INTERRACIAL REVIEW, pub- 
lished by the Catholic Interracial Council. 
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a manner considered best in the cir- 
cumstances. The federal government is 
treated as an agent of the states, not as 
an independent entity. 

Today's interpositionists assert that 
the Supreme Court had no power to 
rule on questions dealing with educa- 
tion, a matter which they consider to 
be one of the powers retained by the 
states and not delegated to the national 
government. The Court is viewed as an 
arm of the federal government, and it 
is denied that it has power to interpret 
the Fourteenth Amendment so as to 
apply it to schools. 

Historically, there are precedents for 
“interposition” or, more accurately, for 
serious acts of opposition to the exer- 
cise of power by branches of the na- 
tional government. For example, in 
1798 the legislatures of Virginia and 
‘Kentucky enacted Resolutions aimed 
at what were considered to be the un- 
constitutional Alien and Sedition Acts. 
These Acts, a notorious attempt to sup- 
press freedom of expression, were con- 
sidered to be a “deliberate, palpable 
and dangerous exercise” of congres- 
sional power. Nothing came of these 
Resolutions, however, since the Acts 
soon expired by their own terms. Soon 
thereafter, about the time of the War 
of 1812, analogous serious opposition 
to the Embargo Laws grew in New 
England and led to similar denuciations 
of federal power by some New England 
legislatures. Then in 1832 came the 
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most serious effort short of secession 
to block the exercise of federal power: 
John C. Calhoun and the famous Nulli- 
fication Ordinance of South Carolina. 
In this well-known instance the combi- 
nation of determined action by Presi- 
dent Jackson and lack of support by 
South Carolina’s sister states made the 
Ordinance abortive. 

Since the Civil War there have been 
no other serious examples of opposi- 
tion to congressional power. But Ameri- 
can history is dotted with examples of 
evasion or even defiance of the United 
States Supreme Court by states, North 
as well as South. Georgia’s running bat- 
tle for a number of years with the 
Cherokee Indians and the federal gov- 
ernment’s power in the Indian reserva- 
tions is one of the best known of these. 
After one of the Court’s decisions, 
President Jackson was supposed to 
have made his oft-quoted statement to 
the effect that Chief Justice Marshall 
“has made his decision, now let him 
enforce it.” Similarly, Pennsylvania 
met an attempted enforcement of a 
Supreme Court decision with the state 
militia, and just before the Civil War 
Wisconsin successfully challenged the 
Court in disputes over fugitive slaves. 


Political 


Against that background, both his- 
torical and present-day, it is possible to 
discern the true nature of this move- 
ment. In essence, it is a political gesture 
rather than a legal or constitutional 
gambit, a political move which happens 
to be phrased in legal terms. Through 
it the modern interpositionists hopes 
to do exactly what the authors of the 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions 
hoped to do: lessen the impact of the 
exercise of federal power. It was only a 
distrust of the federal judiciary, largely 
made up of members of the Federalist 
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party, that led to the use of the Reso- 
lutions rather than to an attack on the 
Alien and Sedition Acts in the courts. 
Add to that what happened after Cal- 
houn’s attempt at nullification — _ it 
was followed in 1833 by a_ watered- 
down version of the controversial tar- 
iff — and it can be seen what the 
modern interpositionist is driving at. 
He wants the impact of the Supreme 
Court’s segregation decision lessened, 
perhaps avoided entirely. He reads 
history so as to indicate that deter- 
mined local opposition to federal power 
has at times resulted in compromises 
and other watered-down actions. 


Not Law 


In this, today’s interpositionist seems 
to be on fairly sound ground. But that 
is politics — not law. Historically, there 
is no question but that past actions of 
interposition or nullification have had 
no legal (or constitutional) effect what- 
ever. Thus it can be said that inter- 
position has no legal validity. It may be 
possible to construct a theoretical argu- 
ment which puts forth a logically cor- 
rect but extremely ponderous legal bas- 
is for interposition, but the argument 
leaves too many questions dangling and 
thus cannot be taken seriously. Impor- 
tant recognition of the lack of legal 
effect of modern interposition resolu- 
tions came in February 1956 when 
Virginia’s Attorney General, J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., issued an opinion which 
in essence stated such a conclusion. 

Politically, however, it has had valid- 
ity, and perhaps may do so again: when 
the present battle has been resolved — 
but not until then — it may be seen 
that some effect was had on the manner 
in which the Court decision was im- 
plemented. And of course it has another 
political function: it serves as a ready- 
made basis for perpetuating office- 
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A resolution has been passed by 
the student body of Duke Uni- 
versity’s woman’s college by a 
of 465-192 that 


principles set forth by the Su- 


vote asserting 
preme Court in the school deci- 
sions “should be incorporated in- 
to the admissions policy of all in- 
stitutions of higher education, 
public and private, and specifical- 
ly in the admissions policy of 


Duke University.” 











holders in office or for placing others 
in public office. Two years after the 


Court’s decision on racial segregation 
in the public schools the recent obser- 
vation of Eugene Cook, Georgia’s At- 
torney .General, accurate: “No 
man, in my opinion, can be elected to 


seems 


even a minor office on the state level 
of at least five states — Ala- 
bama, South 
Carolina, and Florida — unless he com- 
mits himself in a forthright and ef- 


in any 


Mississippi, Georgia, 


fective manner to support our pattern 
of segregation.” What this 
that the Southern electorate is 
demanding racial separation; this in 
turn leads to such devices as interpo- 
sition, devices which can be pointed to 


means is 


white 


when election time comes as indicating 
that the the 
“right” side and thus should be elected. 

This dual political aspect of interpo- 
sition means essentially that the legal 
advanced 


interpositionist is on 


or constitutional arguments 
by the interpositionist are to be con- 
sidered as gambits which are designed 
to persuade, not lawyers who have some 
familiarity with the complexities of 
constitutional law, but the electorate at 
large. They sound good even if they 
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cannot withstand critical legal analysis. 
And they appeal to deep-set emotions 
— and that is another reason for the 
modern interposition movement. 
Psychologically, interposition resolu- 
tions fulfill a real need. They serve as 
an outlet for emotions which, since 
May 1954, had few 


vent themselves, emotions 


have chances to 


which have 
largely been kept buried. Interposition 
thus may be viewed as a reflex action 


who feel 


of life is 


of millions of Southerners 


that their accustomed way 
being arbitrarily snatched away from 
them. The spirit of revolt and of defi- 
ance springs from the deep wells of 
disquietude at the many changes which 
together make up the “new South” — 
the symbols of status and security, psy- 
chologically of major importance in a 
world in continuing crisis during an 
age of anxiety, are seen to be departing 
without perceivable acceptable substi- 
tute. For the white Southerner, the un- 
written constitution of custom has been 
violated. This leads to accumulating re- 
sentment at the Supreme Court. Inter- 
position is the formalized expression of 
the disquietude and resentment. Taken 
all in all, it serves the important func- 
tion of being an emotional catharisis. 

To summarize what has been said: 
Interposition in the twentieth century 
is neither a legal nor a constitutional 
movement; it is doubtful if even its 
most ardent adherents really consider 
it to be such. Born in the psychological 
malaise which was one of the results of 
the Supreme Court’s racial decision, it 
is a political gambit through the oper- 
ation of which it is hoped that the soc- 
ial changes required by desegregation 
can at least be postponed, if not blocked 
entirely. Viewed in that manner it can 
be met in the appropriate arena — the 
legislature and the ballot box, not the 


courts. 
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By IAN STEVENSON 


Fear 





Not only is love blind, but fear and 
hate cannot see any better. Fear — this 
can be shown in the laboratory — re- 
duces the capacity to discriminate be- 
tween somewhat similar, but actually 
different objects or people. The jittery 
sentry may shoot his colonel for an en- 
emy sniper. But fear may not only de- 
stroy judgment, it brings pain which 
calls for some relief. We seize hold of 
which that the 
not in but else- 


something assures us 


trouble is ourselves, 
where. In racial prejudice, these two 
processes work together. For example. 
if a white man has trouble finding 
work, his insecurity may make him 
quickly that 
pushing white people out of work,” 


conclude “Negroes are 
when perhaps no Negroes have even 
applied for the job he wanted. At the 
same time the belief that unfair com- 
petition from Negroes accounts for his 
his 
A colleague and [ had a startling ex- 


failure restores self-confidence. 

perience of this when we interviewed 
approximately 50 people in a_ small 
Southern community which was enter- 
ing a transitional phase in the deseg- 
regation of schools. When we talked to 
the citizens of this area, we did not 
hear very much about the real econom- 
ic or social problems connected with 





This article by Dr. lan Stevenson, 
who is a psychiatrist, was originally pub- 
lished in THE New ReEpus.ic. 
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and 


Desegregation 


desegregation, or about such important 
matters as the perhaps temporary low- 
ering of standards in the schools, or 
the inevitably increased economic com- 
petition from the many educated and 
trained Negroes who will soon qualify 
that for 
white persons these issues provide ra- 


for jobs. I would say many 
tional, albeit self-interested, arguments 
for delaying or even abandoning deseg- 
regation. But we didn’t hear about those 
things. Instead we listened for the most 
part to heated discourse on the danger 
of mixed marriages, illegitimacy, and 
“mongrelization of the race, or to talk 
about the “basic inferiority of the Ne- 
gro.” 

We psychiatrists tend to think of 
prejudice as a king of mental disorder. 
For example, it has been shown that 
persons prejudiced on one issue show 
prejudice on many other issues also. 
When asked to solve a number of sim- 
ple tasks requiring different methods 
of solution, prejudiced people much 
more than unprejudiced people, cannot 
shift flexibly from one method of prob- 
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In a recent letter to Governor Leroy Collins of Florida, Hamilton 
Hoge, sales manager for a New York firm manufacturing dress dummies, 
told the governor that he had been considering moving his business to 
Florida but “to my surprise I see that you are opposed to desegregation 
in the university there. I cannot see why a Negro who qualifies is not 
entitled to be admitted. | think your view is very narrow so I have now 


decided against moving my firm to Florida.” 








lem solving to another. Another test 
demonstrated that prejudiced people 
actually lack the ablity to discriminate 
small differences, which I said was a 
normal accompaniment of fear. The 
experimenters flashed on a screen a 
series of drawings of a cat which grad- 
ually changed with each drawing until 
a dog was shown. As this metamor- 
phosis unfolded, the prejudiced persons 
generally clung to the belief that they 
were seeing a dog. The prejudiced per- 
son can’t believe his own eyes. 

If then prejudice is a kind of men- 
tal disorder, how can we reduce it? 
Fortunately, we have some grounds for 
optimism. In the first place, whatever 
diminishes fear and the sense of fail- 
ure lessens prejudice. These times of 
prosperity make a scapegoat for failure 
less necessary and should allow the at- 
tachment for Negro and white — which 
exists all the time underneath the fear 
and suspicion — to reach expression. 

Educational measures can help some. 
We psychiatrists generally have little 
confidence in intellectual efforts to 
counteract strong emotional forces. 
Still, although prejudices tend to ig- 
nore facts, a slow drip of facts can 
eventually erode even the most granite 


prejudices. 


Of the greaiest value in reducing 
prejudice are personal experiences with 
the misperceived group. But only cer- 
tain shared experiences act in this way. 
I don’t think sharing a segregated bus 
on the way to work is one of them. But 
often Negro and white work together 
in some joint endeavor. Then they come 
to know and respect each other and are 
astonished afterwards at the imaginary 
chasm which separated them. 

Often one hears it said that you can’t 
legislate prejudice away. Of course you 
can’t, but you can by legislation bring 
new experiences to people. I believe 
that psychologically we can think of 
the Supreme Court’s decision on deseg- 
regation in the schools as therapeutic. 
A number of schools have already de- 
segregated as a result of this decision. 
In the past few years, about 150,000 
Negro children have entered newly in- 
tegrated schools and consequently have 
had their first contacts with Negro chil- 
dren in a school. Adults will have the 
same kind of experiences as_ parks, 
transportation, and theaters become de- 
segregated. Such experiences prepare 
the way for further healing of working 
together. 

Does administrative action need to 
await the slow melting of prejudice? 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Legal Versus Illegal 


From the Louisville Times 


No one would argue seriously, we 
suppose, with the contention of Grover 
C. Hall, Jr.. editor in chief of The 
Montgomery Advertiser, that discrimi- 
nation against Negroes is an American 
rather than merely a Southern problem. 


But in asserting that thesis the other 
day in a New York speech, Mr. Hall 
used some phraseology which, it seems 
to us, demonstrates in part why so much 
of the emphasis has been placed on the 
Southern manifestations of the prob- 
lem. 


He said: “It is a sorrowful but evi- 
dent fact — not yet adequately grasped 
or reported by the press — that where- 
ever the Negro migrates in significant 
numbers he encounters rejection, overt- 
ly and legally in the South, covertly 
and illegally in the North.” 

What particularly interests us in that 
sentence is the distinction Mr. Hall 
makes between the kinds of “rejection” 
Negroes allegedly encounter. He says it 
is overt and legal in the South; it is 
covert and illegal in the North. 

What Mr. Hall seems to be saying, 
although we do not know whether he 
would agree with our interpretation of 
his remarks, is that it is the opinion of 
the majority of the people of the North, 
as expressed by their laws, that racial 
discrimination is unjustified and un- 
desirable. Of course, there are instances 
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of discrimination in the North — many 
of them as brutal and as shortsighted 
as anything that happens in the South. 

The point is that those in the North 
who perform acts of discrimination 
must, in Mr. Hall’s phrase, do so “co- 
vertly and illegally.” They do not have 
the sympathy of most of their fellow 
Northerners. Therefore, they must act 
outside the law. 

On the other hand, discrimination in 
the South is, according to Mr. Hall, 
both out in the open and legal. Those 
practicing it have the backing of the 
law and the support of most of their 
fellow-Southerners, if we assume, as we 
must, that law is the reflection of the 
will of the majority. 

This, we believe, is an important dis- 
tinction. Certainly shameful instances 
of racial discrimination occur in the 
North. But they occur despite — not 
with the blessing, implied or other- 
wise — of the law. It is equally certain 
that many Southerners are ashamed of 
discrimination practiced in the name of 
Southern custom. 

Most Americans, speaking nationally, 
are opposed to discrimination. They 
have expressed that dislike by denying 
it the sanction of their laws. That is one 
of the reasons, we think, the majority 
gives so much emphasis to discrimina- 
tion in that part of the country where it 
is legal. 
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THE METHODIST CHURCH 


AND 


RACE 


Adopted by the 1956 General Conference 


The teaching of our Lord is that all 
men are brothers. The Master permits 
no discrimination because of race, color, 
or national origin. 


The position of The Methodist Church, 
long held and frequently declared, is an 
amplification of our Lord’s teaching. 
“To discriminate against a person sole- 
ly upon the basis of his race is both un- 
fair and unchristian. Every child of God 
is entitled to that place in society which 
he has won by his industry and his char- 
acter. To deny that position of honor be- 
cause of the accident of his birth is neith- 
er honest democracy nor good religion.” 
(The Episcopal Address, 1952 and 
1956. ) 

There must be no place in The Meth- 
odist Church for racial discrimination 
or enforced segregation. Recognizing 
that we have not attained this goal, yet 
rejoicing in the progress made, we rec- 
ommend that discrimination or segre- 
gation by any method or practice wheth- 
er by conference structure or otherwise 
in The Methodist Church be abolished 
with reasonable speed. The growing 
spirit of brotherhood throughout the 
church strengthens our confidence that 
under the leadership of the Holy Spirit, 
we will continue to go forward. 

There is a changing racial climate in 
our world, largely growing out of the 
teachings of the Christian church. The 
conscience of society has become in- 
creasingly sensitive regarding racial dis- 
Methodists 


unite with people of all lands and all 


crimination and injustice. 


faiths in a determined effort to elimi- 


We 


nate these unchristian practices. 
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look to the ultimate establishment of 
a truly Christian society. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States relative to segre- 
gation make necessary far-reaching and 
often difficult community readjustments 
throughout the nation. We call upon our 
people to effect these adjustments in all 
good faith, with brotherliness and _pa- 
tience. In doing this, all racial greups 
must be willing to admit their imper- 
fections and seek to correct them. Let 
these things, however, be done in love 
lest the cause of Christ suffer at our 


hands. 
It is our desire to accomplish the real- 
ization of Christian brotherhood and 


full participation by all in every aspect 
of the church’s life. We join other people 
of good will around the world in moving 
toward the day when all races shall share 
richly without discrimination or segre- 
gation in the good things of life. There- 
fore, we resolutely go forward with the 
work begun with respect to race rela- 
tions in the church and in our world. 

In this spirit, we recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That the institutions of the church, 
local churches, colleges, universities, the- 
ological schools, publishing agencies, 
hospitals, and homes carefully restudy 
their policies and practices as they re- 
late to race, making certain that these 
policies and practices are Christian. 

2. That Methodists in their homes, in 
their work, in their churches, and in 
their communities actively work to elimi- 
nate discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin. That parents, 
teachers and others who work with chil- 
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“If democracy is to survive. it 
is the task of men of thought, as 
well as men of action, to put aside 
pride and prejudice: and with 
courage and singleminded devo- 


hu- 


mility — to find the truth and 


tion — and above all with 


teach the truth that shall keep 
men free.” — Franklin D. Roose-’ 
velt. 











dren and youth help create attitudes 
which make it easy to live in harmony 
with those of other races. 

3. That Methodist churches in chang- 
ing neighborhoods, rather than seeking 
new locations, early prepare their people 
to welcome into their fellowship all races 
as they become a part of their com- 
munity. 

That our pastors, upon whom rests 
the responsibility of receiving individ- 
uals into church membership, discharge 
that responsibility without regard to 
race, color, or national origin. 

4. That bishops, district superintend- 
ents, pastors, and lay leaders seek ways 
for the implementation of better fra- 
Central 
Jurisdiction (Negro) and other juris- 


ternal relations between the 
dictions where they are adjacent by 
closer co-operation at annual and dis- 
trict conferences and at local church 
levels. 

5. That Methodists at 
international meetings of the church 


national and 


make provisions for equality of accom- 


modations for all races without dis- 
crimination or segregation. 

6. That the many racial and national 
groups which make up our Methodist 
world fellowship be afforded the oppor- 
tunity without discrimination to enjoy 
full participation in all the activities of 


the church. 
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Faulkner Answers 


William Faulkner. 
Nobel Prize-winning author of Missis- 
sippi, has been quoted as saying that he 
would choose the 


In recent weeks, 


side of Mississippi 
against the United States if it became 


necessary to make a choice. These re- 
marks are contrary to earlier statements 
made by Mr. Faulkner and now have 


been repudiated. 
Mr. Faulkner writes in The Reporter: 


“From letters I have received and 
from quotations from it I have seen in 
Times and Newsweek, I think that some 
parts of the interview with me which 
I gave to the London Sunday Times 
interviewer and which, after notifying 
me, he made available to you, are not 
correct: needless to say. I did not read 
the interview before it went to print. 
nor have I seen it yet as printed. 

If I had seen it before it went to 
print, these statements, which are not 
correct, could never have been imputed 
to me. They are statements no sober 
man would make, nor, it seems to me, 
any sane man believe. 

The South is not armed to resist the 
United States that I know of, because 
the United States is not going to force 
the South nor permit the South to re- 
sist or secede either. 

The statement that | or anyone else 
would choose any one state against the 
whole remaining Union of States, down 
to the ultimate price of shooting other 
human beings in the streets, is not only 
foolish but dangerous. Foolish because 
no sane man is going to choose one 
state against the Union today. A hun- 
dred years ago, yes. But not in 1956. 
And dangerous because the idea can 
further inflame those few people in the 
South who might still believe such a 
situation possible. 
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Hypocrisy of Delay 


(Continued from page 3) 


segregation. To plead that we must 
wait until this minority disappears be- 
fore we begin to desegregate is indeed 
hypocritical. 

Of course, it is not really the unde- 
sirable characteristics of this minority 
to which the true white supremacist ob- 
jects. He is unwilling to admit any Ne- 
gro to association on a basis of equal 
status, no matter what the character- 
istics of the Negro. Segregation itself 
is the symbol of his superiority; and 
the more nearly equal the Negro be- 
comes in “tangible” factors, the more 
important becomes this “intangible.” 
Therefore to argue that with time and 
procrastinaton Negroes will become 
as good as white people, hence mak- 
ing desegregation easier, only alarms 
and threatens the ardent segregation- 
ists. 

This is the subtle hypocrisy of delay. 
Open advocacy of segregation and of a 
return to the principle of “separate but 
equal” is an honest position, regardless 
of what else may be said about it. So 
also is advocacy of integration, begin- 
ning immediately and proceeding slow- 
ly but in good faith, although it is dan- 
gerous to advocate this in the South to- 
day. But the position of delay is inher- 
ently dishonest and unrealistic, no mat- 
ter how sincere and honest may be the 
people who adhere to it. Unless the 
delayer is prepared to answer the ques- 
ion, “What do you propose to do 
during the time of delay?” he has not 
thought through the implications of his 
position. If he pleads for delay with- 
out facing the difficult question, “De- 
lay for what?” he is a victim of the 


subtle hypocrsy of delay. 
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Attitudes 


(Continued from page 8) 


The Supreme Court thought otherwise 
and psychiatrists and other social sci- 
entists would agree with them. No one 
believes any more the old notion that 
“you can’t change human nature.” With 
laws, administrative acts and _leader- 
ship, you can help a person to change 
his public behavior before he has 
changed his attitudes. But no one likes 
to feel that he isn’t doing what he 
wants to do, so when behavior changes. 
attitudes tend to fall in line. Otherwise 
a person can’t think that he is acting 
consistently with his beliefs. A person 
may say he won’t do something, but if 
it becomes expedient for him to do so, 
he will. Then he will explain why it 
was reasonable for him to act the way 
he did, instead of the way he would. 

Polls taken in some communities have 
indicated strong opposition to desegre- 
gation before the event. Yet when the 
schools actually desegregated, the op- 
position was silent or almost so. A per- 
son’s public opinion on a subject usual- 
ly expresses what he thinks other peo- 
pect him to say. He may privately fa- 
vor desegregation, but publicly oppose 
it because he thinks everyone else does. 
In doing this, he may be influenced by 
a myth of what other people want 
which may be quite unrelated to what 
they do want. Demagogues create and 
sustain such myths often producing an 
image of solidarity which doesn’t exist. 
My conversations with Southerners 
have convinced me that many who are 
not heard from much have latent sym- 
pathies with desegregation. It remains 
for leadership to energize these atti- 


tudes. 
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... Unquote 


Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


“T think it would be well for the gentlemen 
loudest in their advocacy of continued segre- 
gation, contrary to the supreme court and the 
district courts, to ask themselves whether or 
not they are really acting as genuine Ameri- 
cans, or whether they are doing the work of 
those striving to introduce the principles of 
atheism and infidelity and the principles of 
communism into the United States.” — Arch- 
bishop Joseph Francis Rummel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 


A A A 


“In this political summer, the temptation 
will be great on every level to exploit with 
greater venom and viciousness the courts as 
the scapegoat and villain of these times. The 
bar, as I see it, can render no greater service 
than to identify such exploitation as the 
demagoguery that it is and marshal its 
prestige to arrest this flood of hysteria before 
it sweeps away the foundations of the very 
law we are pledged to uphold. No decision of 
the Supreme Court which has evoked attack 
or denunciation is beyond the reach of the 
people to set aside through orderly procedure, 
if a majority so desires. It is the very fact 
that a majority might not desire to overturn 
the court that causes no effort to be made 
to submit the issue to the people.” — Ever- 
ett L. 


president of the Texas Bar Association. 


Looney, Austin attorney and former 


A A a 


“There is nothing complicated about what 
we want. We just want the same things other 
(Americans want — the same opportunities, 
rights and responsibilities.-—A Negro teacher 
quoted in Look magazine. 


“As soon as the white Southerners begin to 
realize that the Negro has a new status and 
that they have to deal with him as an equal 
individual, the whole problem of desegrega- 
tion will be much easier for everyone. I think 
that if this approach is made, the question of 
whether desegregation is going to take place 
in a month or a year will be unimportant, 
because at that point the people in the com- 
munity, Negro and white, will together decide 
what is best for them.” — Robert E. Carter, 
assistant counsel for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, Le- 
gal Defense Fund. 


a a a 


“By no means of reasoning can we arrive 
at the conclusion that the South can by any 
plan of intervention, evasion or defi- 
ance, nullify the Constitution as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court.” — L. P. McLendon, 
state educational and legal leader in North 
Carolina. 


pure 


a Aa a 


“It was only after study and much concern 
for the welfare of the youth of our state that 
the North Carolina Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, that 
the inherent rights of all children to be edu- 
cated through 
serving the public schools. Our organization is 
this task. We that it 
is the responsibility of the governor of North 
Carolina and the members of the General As- 
sembly to furnish the guidance and the meth- 


Inc., came to the conclusion 


could be served only pre- 


dedicated to believe 


ods by which this can be accomplished. Our 
public schools must be maintained.” — The 
Board of the North Carolina Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. 
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